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There is but one salvation for democracy, the 
'harmony of the orders' for which Cicero worked and 
died. When one order, no matter which one, tries to 
gain its ends, no matter how justifiable, by recourse to 
any means but the sweet reasonableness of appeal to the 
spirit of consideration and fair dealing, which always 
urks in the depths of the heart of humanity, that order 
strikes at the very foundations of democratic govern- 
ment. That lesson, so necessary for all to know to-day, 
is the outstanding lesson of the Latin work in the High 
School. 
Teachers College. GONZALEZ LODGE. 



HUMANISTIC TENDENCIES TO-DAY 

One of the immediate results of the Great War is the 
reexamination of educational ideals, now in progress 
among the Western nations. Too often, however, in 
discussing this important stbject, we have been satisfied 
to talk about things instead of principles, and, as a con- 
sequence, we drift from one position to another, raising 
a multitude of questions and settling none, waging war 
over conflicting interests when we should stand on com- 
mon ground, troubling our minds with the transient, the 
ephemeral, issues that arise from day to day in the 
Pchools, and neglecting the fundamental problem that 
calls for a prompt solution. For instance, much energy 
has been wasted in debating the relative merits of 
liberal and practical studies. Dr. Wilhelm Rein, of the 
University of Jena, shows how the old quarrel between 
humanism and realism may become a friendly rivalry, 
if we but admit the fact that one section of oar people 
must carefully oreserve the historical continuity of our 
culture, while another section is steeped in modern 
ideas, thereby gaining strength and skill for the duties of 
active life. Both enjoy the same freedom, the same 
light, and the same air; therefore, let the Higher 
Schools demonstrate what strength they can give to the 
leading section of the nation. In harmony with the 
views expressed by Dr. Rein are those to be found in 
Sir Frederic Kenyon's two reports, Education, Scientific 
and Humane (1917), and Education, Secondary and 
University (1919), in Professor J. A. Stewart's lecture, 
Oxford After the War and a Liberal Education, and in 
the pamphlet, The Classics in British Education, of 
which an account was given in The Classical Weekly 
13. 105-106. These papers all recognize the principle 
that the humanities and the practical studies are twin 
berries on one stem, and that the problem with us is 
how to give the science School the leaven of the old 
philosophy, and how to leaven the old philosophical 
School with the thoughts of science. Is it not true, 
however, that, just as soon as the student in any School 
begins to ask the how or why of things, the answer to his 
inquiry must be sought in the realm of humanism, in 
that body of knowledge which is accumulated from all 
the experiences of the past? Education is inseparably 
connected with what we call historical continuity, a 
type of solidarity which forms the basis of civilization. 
Again, in a pamphlet, What is Democratic Educa- 



tion?, issued by the Workers' Educational Association, 
the failure of the Fnglish Public Schools is attributed to 
the false assumption that useful information forced on 
undeveloped minds educates: 

We thought the banquet of life was to be spread for all. 
. . . The really great thing is that liberal education 
should be open to all who can profit by it. 

What is the Workers' Fducational Association of 
Fngland, which is so actively engaged in claiming for 
humanistic culture its rightful place among the great 
spiritual forces of the country? Founded in 1903 by a 
group of trade unionists and cooperators, a flourishing 
branch of this organization was at once established in 
the new county borough of Stoke-on-Trent, now known 
as the Five Towns. In 1907, the Association ap- 
proached the Universities for help, with the result that 
tutorial classes were opened the next year in Rochdale 
and the Potteries. There are now 145 of these teaching 
centers in Fngland and Wales, an outward sign of a 
permanent alliance between the Universities and the 
organized working classes. And this is true democracy 
in education. 

Since the days of Guizot, French statesmen and 
publicists have had a clear vision of the great value of 
humanistic culture in education. It was Guizot who 
first popularized the term 'civilization', in his lectures 
delivered at the Sarbonne more than ninety years ago. 
Clearness, sociability, fellow-feeling, and humanity he 
enumerates as the characteristics of French civilization, 
which entitle that country to march at the head of the 
European family of nations. Books of this kind should 
be read to-day in order to stimulate the habit of reflec- 
tive study, and Guizot's lectures possess an additional 
value in giving emphasis to the fact that, in France, the 
best elements of the Graeco-Roman culture have been 
preserved, without which our own civilization would be 
robbed of its humanizing power. 

It is the glory of France that she has, even during the 
stress of war, remained true to her ideals of civilization. 
On September 10, 1915, the Minister of Education 
officially declared that the restoration of humanism in 
Europe was of more vital importance than the restora- 
tion of economic prosperity. His eloquent words 
sound like the message of a prophet addressed to a 
bewildered world : 

Classical culture, on the other hand, must remain the 
object of ardent study, were it only because it has trans- 
mitted to French thought most of the great ideals for 
which we struggle. And in this classical culture we 
shall continue to employ, with zealous care, the French 
methods which, after having given to the study of 
ancient literature the essential scientific foundation, 
make further to spring from it aesthetic and moral 
value. Is it not moreover, because antiquity has ever 
been in France by no means only an object of dry erudi- 
tion . . . but, beyond that, a subject of admira- 
tion and a guide to conduct, that ancient thought has 
nourished the French soul, and that the great conflict has 
become a conflict of two irreconcilable cultures? 

These expressions of opinion on the value of humanistic 
culture are reinforced in a new publication, French 
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Educational Ideals of Today: An Anthology of the 
Moulders of French Educational Thought of the Pre- 
sent, edited by Ferdinand Buisson, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and Frederic E. Farrington, of 
the Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. We have 
in this volume the plighted faith of thirty-four leading 
French scholars, whose views should carry great weight 
in American School circles. One contributor, Alfred 
Croiset, Professor of Greek at the Sorbonne, claims that 
the ancients are the contemporaries of modern France, 
even more than the men of the seventeenth century. 
He says : 

When we study their thoughts, we do not become mere 
curious dilettanti. We go back to our own origins; we 
take the river at its source, which is the sole means of 
knowing it well and of not making a mistake as to its 
direction. Ignorance of this part of our origin would 
be ignorance of ourselves. Voluntary neglect of our 
past, of such a living and ever-present past, would be a 
real mutilation of our intellect. We might as well close 
our eyes to everything beyond the horizon of our present 
generation and declare, for instance, that the French of 
the twentieth century have no need of knowing what 
took place in France during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries 1 . 



Lewis R. Harley. 



Department of History, 
Central High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

'Professor Croiset's paper, The Study of Latin and Greek and 
the Democracy, is published separately by The American Classi- 
cal League. c. k. 



THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF LIBERAL STUDIES 

The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal 
Studies held its second meeting for 1919-1920 in Hous- 
ton Hall, University of Pennsylvania, on Friday even- 
ing, January 30. 

Mr. Alba B. Johnson, of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, presided. He said that those who have had a 
classical training often undervalue it. Mr. Christopher 
Morley, of the staff of the Public Ledger, and an author 
of several recent books, was scheduled to speak on the 
Sunny Side of Grubb Street. He decided, however, 
instead to read A Poet of Sad Vigils, stating that he 
would not change the topic, but merely cross to the 
shady side of the street. Before beginning the enjoy- 
able reading, the author said that humanistic studies 
were those that make life enjoyable. He made a plea 
for all Classics, including the English classics, especially 
Chaucer. He stated, also, that to teachers of Classics, 
the Classics are vocational studies, and to them sciences 
are liberal studies. Literary men, also, should study 
sen nee. 

Mr. Fred Irland, Official Stenographer of the United 
States House of Representatives, spoke on the subject, 
Shall we Remain Contentedly Ignorant? Coming 
from a perusal of the original Madison manuscripts in 
Independence Hall, Mr. Irland was freshly impressed 
by the fact that the framers of our Constitution were 
men liberally educated in the Classics. A single para- 
graph of the Constitution of the United States is proof 
of a thousand years of progress in the business of free 
government. A decent government can not be con- 
ducted by those who have no knowledge of the past. 

Professor William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, 
spoke on the Higher Education. He said that he had 
no intention of speaking of the content of higher educa- 
tion. It was agreed that the result is the ability to live 



a life among men of affairs, and this idea is gaining 
ground. From such an education comes a sense of 
humor and a sense of serenity. This ought to show in 
political affairs, as well as in other phases of life. 

Several of the Principals of the High Schools of the 
city had been asked to take part in a symposium on the 
Need of Maintaining the Liberal Elements in Educa- 
tion. Dr. L. Whittaker, of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Boys, could not be present, but he sent 
a very encouraging letter, which Mr. Johnson read. In 
this letter Dr. Whittaker prophesied a "reaction against 
too great vocationalism". Mr. Parke Schoch, Principal 
of the West Philadelphia High School for Girls, said 
that all are agreed about the value of classical training. 
He made a plea for a thorough education in the ancient 
Classics, in English Classics, and in those of foreign 
languages. The classics in science, history, and mathe- 
matics should also be represented. Mr. Schoch felt 
that it is necessary, also, in the modern High School to 
supply to those who are incapable of enjoying a liberal 
education the means of making a living. While fitting 
into these modern needs, however, the Schools should 
hold firmly to what they have had in the past. Dr. 
Fred Gowing, Principal of the Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, spoke strongly in favor of a classical training, 
as he has done on numerous occasions in Philadelphia. 
He said that Latin, Greek, and mathematics exactly 
meet the requirements of a liberal education. These 
subjects have assumed a compact form from genera- 
tions of scientific teaching. They represent the 
scholarly wisdom of all the ancients. Dr. George F. 
Stradling spoke for the Northeast High School, since 
Dr. Andrew J. Morrison, the Principal, could not be 
present. In a witty and strong app al for a solid train- 
ing, Dr. Stradling deplored the modern tendency to 
allow the pupil to choose what he will study in School. 
If he does not like Latin or mathematics — he may keep 
rabbits. A case was cited of a friend who had made his 
fortune and retired, but found himself devoid of any 
interests. He could do nothing but play cards. The 
best result of a liberal education is the wide range of 
interests which it gives. 

Bessie R. Burchett, Secretary. 



A CATHOLIC CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 

On April 6, Tuesday of Easter week, a Classical 
Conference of Catholic educators and teachers will be 
held at Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio. The pur- 
pose of this meeting is the establishment of a permanent 
Classical League to promote the study of Greek and 
Latin in Catholic educational circles. Papers will be 
read on the following subjects: What is being done 
outside Catholic Circles for the Advancement of 
Classical Studies?; The Ideal Training of the Teacher 
of the Classics; Classical Propaganda; The Teaching 
of First Year Latin and Greek; Classical Authors in 
High School; Insistence in College Courses on the 
Literary Spirit. 

Although this meeting will be held primarily to deal 
with problems pertaining to Catholic educational insti- 
tutions, every one interested in Greek and Latin study 
will be welcomed at this gathering. 

Roy J. Deferrari, 

Secretary for the Committee. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 

The Classical Club of St. Louis completed its organi- 
zation on January 17, with Professor F. W. Shipley, 
Washington University, as President, Father Murphy, 
Professor of Philosophy, St. Louis University, as Vice- 
President, and Rosalie Kaufman, Cleveland High 



